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most part these uncompromising zealots took us at our word, and
we went on our way without them*
Again, the main proposals of Socialism had to be made crystal
clear in meaning, and enforced by means of carefully selected and
easily remembered phrases. This of necessity involved endless
repetition, which in the end became merely tedious. We talked
interminably about 'production for use and not for profit/ about
'nationalization of the means of production, distribution, and
exchange/ and when in due time these declarations became some-
what stale, any attempt to advocate Socialism on wider lines was
generally welcomed.
It was perhaps because my lectures did something to meet the
mental needs of the satiated Socialist audiences that they were
appreciated by the stalwarts of the Huddersfield Labour Party.
I had no thought of any official connection with the town, and I had
then no conscious desire to enter upon a parliamentary career. I
most certainly never said a word which would indicate that I wished
to do so, and I was therefore surprised when I received from the
local Labour Party organization an invitation to become their
candidate at the next parliamentary election. I was also par-
donably gratified, for I was not what could be called a 'good
candidate.' I had no money nor trade union backing, and my
unorthodox views on religious doctrines would not be welcomed
by the local religious communions. I placed these difficulties
before the local council of the party with complete frankness, and
they with an immediate unanimity laughed at my fears. 'Never
you mind about the money side of it/ they said, * we will look after
that; and as for the rest, we want a Socialist, not a trade union
candidate, and the chapels would vote solidly against you even if
you were a lifelong orthodox lay preacher/ I have never ceased
to be grateful to those fine and gritty Yorkshire weavers, for their
courageous faith in one who, as a candidate, possessed so many
disadvantages.
As a constituency Huddersfield had certain well-known draw-
backs from the Labour standpoint; the Liberal Party machine was
one of the strongest in the country, whereas the Labour Party
organization was, by comparison, contemptible, and the wind
of local prejudice blew continuously against it. The handful of
people of social standing in the borough, whose sympathies were
on the side of Labour, withheld their support owing to their dislike
of the youthful and harmless exuberances of Mr. Victor Grayson,